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-, As Rritish as... 


In all things British there is something of the sea: there are even 


ocean-going ships inland at Manchester. Here it was that G.E.C. established 
its first factory, pioneering the manufacture of electrical components. 

Being a thoroughly British institution it, too, could not for long ignore the sea. 
Soon, down the Ship Canal, and eventually from every port in 

Britain, G.E.C. electrical goods, G.E.C. engineers and representatives went 
out to the distant corners of the earth, inspiring universal 


confidence in the achievements of British electrical engineering. 


G6C. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED OF ENGLAND 


England’s pioneer electrical manufacturing organisation —and still her largest 
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The World Council of 


Churches 


by THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches is being held in August at Evanston, U.S.A. 
Readers desiring to know more about it are urged to buy the author’s recently-published Penguin 
Special entitled The Kingship of Christ. Individual Christians can support the work of the 
World Council through the British Council of Churches by joining the Ecumenical Fellowship and 
sending 10S. per annum to the Secretary, British Council of Churches, 39 Doughty Street, London, 
W.C.1. Each member receives a copy of the bulletin The Church in the World free on publication 


Wen the Christian Church began its work 
after the death of Christ, it was one and un- 
divided. In the New Testament we read, it is 
true, of differences among the early Christians 
in Corinth and elsewhere, and find instances 
of a contentious spirit from time to time. But 
the unity of the Church is always affirmed 
with great emphasis as a fact and not an ideal. 
It was after the period covered by the New 
Testament that actual divisions commenced. 
The Christian Church extended rapidly, and 
reached beyond Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome, to Gaul, Germany and Britain, 
Syria and Africa. It was a young and new 
religion making its way in a world where 
other religions and philosophies already pre- 
vailed. Various sects and heresies began to 
appear; some of them due to the encounter 
of the new faith with existing faiths, some of 
them to disputes about points of doctrine, and 
others to less worthy motives. Some of the 
oldest separated Churches had their origin in 
this way, such as the Nestorian—now called 
Assyrian—Church (Asia) and the Coptic 
Church (Africa), But there was no radical 
breach in the Catholic Church as a whole. 
The first radical breach was the Great 
Schism of 1054. The whole Church was then 
divided into two: the Western or Catholic 
Church based on Rome, and the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church based on Constantinople. 
There were political and national as well as 
doctrinal causes behind it. But the doctrinal 
cause was an addition to the Nicene Creed on 
the part of Rome, concerning belief in the 
Holy Ghost. The original clause read : “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost . . . who proceedeth 
from the Father”. Rome insisted on adding 
after “from the Father” the words ‘and the 
Son”. To this very day the Eastern version of 
the Nicene Creed is without the additional 
words, while the Western version includes 
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them. 

The second radical breach in Christian 
unity was the Reformation at the beginning 
of the 16th century. Only the Western or 
Catholic Church was affected. In essence this 
was a revolution, both religious and consti- 
tutional, against the corruption of the exist- 
ing Roman ecclesiastical system and the 
tyranny of the Papacy. It took different 
forms in different countries : in Germany and 
Scandinavia, it was Lutheran; in France, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, it was 
Calvinist or Reformed; in England, it was 
Anglican. The necessity of the Protestant Re- 
formation was itself implicitly acknowledged 
by the Counter-Reformation in the Church 
of Rome, which quickly followed. The Pro- 
testant Reformation led in turn to further 
divisions on the Protestant side, of which the 
main representatives are the Congregational- 
ists, Baptists and Quakers (17th century); the 
Methodists (18th century); the Salvation 
Army (19th century). All these divisions in 
the West were later reproduced in the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, and the mission 
fields in Asia and Africa. 

The divisions of Christianity therefore are 
not new, and they have been a hindrance of 
the first magnitude to the preaching of the 
Gospel. What is new is the persistence and 
scale of the movement in the goth century to 
overcome them. The Church of Rome has its 
own unchanging prescription for bringing the 
divisions to an end. It is submission to the 
Papacy. But the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and the Protestant Churches conceive Re- 
union on lines very different from this. They 
are increasingly engaged in a world-wide 
movement for Christian fellowship, known as 
the Ecumenical Movement—‘‘ecumenical” 
being Greek for “world-wide”. It was de- 
scribed by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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GLOSSARY OF THE NAMES OF CHURCHES 


ANGLICAN CHURCH. A Church in communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury, basing 
its worship and doctrine on the Book of Common Prayer as authorized for its use in 
different countries or provinces. 


BAPTIST GHURGHES. Protestant Churches which restrict baptism to the baptism of believers, 
usually by total immersion; and accordingly do not approve of the baptism of infants. 


CALVINIST. See REFORMED. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES (called originally INDEPENDENTS). Protestant Churches 
consisting of local and entirely independent congregations in free federation. 


DISCIPLES Or CHURCHES OF CHRIST. Originating in a split from Presbyterianism, they 
practise believer’s baptism, and have a congregationalist organization. 


EASTERN CHURCHES. Apart from those usually called simply ‘Orthodox’ (q.v.) there are 
other traditional Eastern Churches most of which use the word ‘Orthodox’ in their 
official titles: most of these Churches are identified or closely associated with par- 
ticular national traditions. Such are: 

ARMENIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH (also called GREGORIAN after its evangelizer) : 
head—Supreme Catholicos of Etchmiadzin. 

ASSYRIAN CHURCH or CHURCH OF THE EAST: head—Mar Shimun. 

SYRIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH: head—Syrian Patriarch of Antioch at Homs. One 
such Church is in South India. 

COPTIC ORTHODOX CHURCH: head—Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria at Cairo. 
Closely linked with this Church is the 

ETHIOPIAN Or ABYSSINIAN CHURCH: head—Abuna at Addis Ababa. 


FRIENDS. Society of Friends (also called Quakers) who reject all outward Church organization 
except ‘yearly meetings’. 

LUTHERAN CHURGHES. Protestant Churches, owing their name to Martin Luther, which 
accept the Augsburg Confession of 1530 as their doctrinal basis. 


METHODIsT GHURGH. A Protestant Church which originated in the Evangelical revival led 
by John Wesley at the end of the 18th century. 


OLD GATHOLIG GHURCHES. A union of six national Churches which accept the Declaration 
of Utrecht (1889) and are grouped round the ancient bishopric of Utrecht in the Nether- 
lands. They reject the authority of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican, and the 
modern dogmas and other practices of Rome; and have been in full communion 
with the Church of England since 1932. 


ORTHODOX GHURCH. A Church representing the main tradition of Eastern Christendom, 
which derives from the Great Schism of 1054 dividing Eastern Christendom (with its 
chief See in Constantinople) from Western Christendom (with its chief See in Rome). 
But see also EASTERN CHURCHES. 

PRESBYTERIAN. Se€ REFORMED. 


REFORMED CHURCHES (called also CALVINIST Or PRESBYTERIAN). Protestant Churches 
claiming their origin from the reforms undertaken by John Calvin (1509-64), and pro- 
fessing his teachings. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The name given to the religious organization of all those who 
acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome (the Pope), recognizing him 
as the lawful successor of St Peter. 


UNITED GHURCH. A combination of Lutheran and Reformed in Germany: elsewhere some- 
times refers to combinations of other Protestant bodies, e.g. United Church of Canada, 
and the Church of South India. 


N.B. The word ‘Church’ as used of Member Churches of the World Council of Churches 
means not the whole of a denomination like the Anglican or the Methodist or the Orthodox, 
but an autonomous (i.e. independent or self-governing) Church belonging to the denomina- 
tion. For example, the Orthodox Churches include such autonomous Churches as the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople, the Church of Greece, the Church of Russia, etc. Similarly the 
Presbyterian Churches include the Reformed Church of France, the Church of Scotiand, ete. 
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Discussions at four World Conferences—two on Life and Work and two on Faith and Order—helped to 


prepare the way for the formation of a World Council of Churches. (Above) That held at Stockholm 
in 1925 was the first to be attended by delegates of Christian Churches for nearly a thousand years. 
Archbishop Séderblom of Uppsala (right), the chief initiator, with Photios, Patriarch of Alexandria. 
(Below) Churches in every continent were represented at the Conference held at Edinburgh in 1937 
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The process of forming the World Council was interrupted by 
World War II; but continuity was maintained by a Provisional 
Committee of which Archbishop Temple was the first Chairman. 
Its first post-war meeting was held at Geneva. Members at a 
service in Geneva Cathedral: Bishop Berggrav of Norway, Pas- 
tor Nieméller of Germany, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 


William Temple, as “the great new fact of 
our era”. Its main instrument is the World 
Council of Churches, which is holding its 
Second Assembly at Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., 
in August 1954. 

The Ecumenical Movement had its im- 
mediate origin in the desire of the missionary 
societies of different Protestant Churches, ex- 
pressed in a World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910, to secure some sort of un- 
derstanding among missionary workers in 
non-Christian countries. This in turn led to 
a movement in the Anglican and other 
Churches for a fundamental study of ques- 
tions of Faith and Order in the Church. The 
first World War, though it interrupted the 
progress of this study, gave a new sense of 
urgency to the need for the cooperation of 
the Churches in the field of social and inter- 
national issues (Life and Work). Much help 
was given by the World Alliance for promot- 
ing International Friendship through the 
Churches, formed in August 1914. In August 
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1925, history was made by the 
meeting at Stockholm of the 
Universal Christian Confer- 
ence on Life and Work. The 
initiator and moving spirit of 
this Conference was a great 
Swedish churchman, Nathan 
Séderblom, Archbishop of 
Uppsala (Lutheran). The 600 
delegates attending from 37 
countries represented all the 
main Christian Churches (apart 
from the Roman Catholics), in- 
cluding the Orthodox led by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria. It 
dealt with the Church’s relation 
to economic and social ques- 
tions, peace and war, the race 
problem, moral and _ educa- 
tional problems, and the like. 
The preparations for and the 
work at this Conference were 
greatly assisted by generous 
friends in the United States of 
America. 

The Stockholm Conference 
was followed in 1927 by the 
first World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne. 
This was attended in a similar 
way by representatives of the 
same Christian Churches. Both 
World Conferences appointed 
continuation committees to 
carry on the work, and not a 
few of the leaders were mem- 
bers of both. The Church of Rome however 
still stood aside, and in January 1928 Pope 
Pius XI issued an encyclical letter forbidding 
Roman Catholics “to give such enterprises 
their encouragement or support”. Ten years 
later, in 1937, the delegates of the Churches 
at two further World Conferences, at Oxford 
(Life and Work) and at Edinburgh (Faith and 
Order), decided that their forces should be 
combined in a single body, to be known as 
a World Council of Churches. Archbishop 
Temple was a prime leader in this; and a Pro- 
visional Committee was appointed with him 
as chairman in 1938. This great new advance 
in Christian unity was checked by the second 
World War. But the necessary work con- 
tinued, and in August 1948 the World Coun- 
cil of Churches itself was born at Amsterdam. 

One or two things must be stated at the 
very start as to the nature of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is not the “united Church 
of Christ” or anything like it. It is also quite 
wrong to speak of it as the “World Church”, 
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(Above) The World Council was formed at the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948, after a fortnight of debates 
in the great Concert Hall. (Below) The Assembly had six Foint (and one Honorary) Presidents of whom 
five, representing the Orthodox, Methodist, Lutheran, Anglican and Reformed Churches, are seated here 
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(Above) After the Amsterdam Assembly the Chateau of Bossey near Geneva was acquired for use as 
an Ecumenical Institute. (Below) At Geneva, also, the World Council established its administra- 
tive headquarters. A staff meeting with (extreme left) the General Secretary, Dr Visser °t Hooft 


From the author 


different places: it met at Lucknow in 1953 at the Isabella Thoburn College. 


National Christian Council Film Library, Allahabad 


A Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, elected by the Assembly, meets annually in 


The Bishop of 


Chichester, as Chairman, and Miss Sarah Chakko, the Principal of the College, welcoming Mr Nehru 


as though all the member Churches became 
one Church by the very fact of their member- 
ship. It is a step towards Church unity—a 
sort of emergency operation. Nor is it in any 
kind of way a super-Church, or a body having 
authority to control the Churches or legislate 
for them. It is a fellowship of the Churches. 
As a Council, it provides a forum for discus- 
sion and facilitates common action and co- 
operation in study. It does not in any way 
interfere with the doctrine, worship or gov- 
ernment of the member Churches. It draws 
them together on the basis of a common ac- 
ceptance of the divinity of Christ. The first 
article in the constitution begins as follows : 
“The World Council of Churches is a fellow- 
ship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour”. 

When the first Assembly met at Amsterdam, 


there were 147 member Churches; now there 
are 161. To see the delegates gathered in the 
Nieuwe Kerk for the opening service on 
August 22, 1948, was most moving. Some of 
the oldest Churches in the world were repre- 
sented—the Church of Ethiopia and the Or- 
thodox Syrian Church of Malabar; and some 
of the youngest, for example the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea. Lutherans, Calvinists, An- 
glicans, Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists and Old Catholics sat side by side. The 
Roman Catholic Church, although ap- 
proached with a view to sending observers, 
refused. Apart from Rome, almost every 
grade of denomination was to be found; and 
more striking still, laymen and women and 
ministers of every colour and race. The Greek 
Orthodox Church sent delegates, but there 
were some big gaps, notably the Church of 
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erk (Weitmann) 
Even before the World Council came into formal existence 
immediately hostilrties 
ended in 1945 money and services were given to build, 
amidst and often with the rubble left by bombing, emer- 
gency churches in Germany, such as this at Heilbronn 


much inter-church aid began ; 


Russia. Churches from countries with very 
different systems of government were repre- 
sented : not only the Churches in America, 
Britain, France, Germany, China, India, for 
example, but the Churches in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. And there was a remarkable 
debate in which John Foster Dulles (U.S.A.) 
and Professor Hromadka (Czechoslovakia) ex- 
pounded their opposite points of view on 
the world situation. The range of the mem- 
bership is particularly shown in the Prae- 
sidium. Six Joint Presidents were elected : 
Pastor Marc Boegner (France, Reformed 
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Church) ; The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Anglican); Bishop Brom- 
ley Oxnam (U.S.A., Methodist) ; 
Archbishop Germanos (Greece, 
Orthodox); Archbishop Eidem 
(Sweden, Lutheran); Dr T. C. 
Chao (China, Anglican). Dr J. R. 
Mott, who had presided at the 
World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910, was elected 
Honorary President. The General 
Secretary is Dr W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft (Dutch Reformed Church). 
There are also Associate General 
Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments. The main office is at 17, 
Route de Malagnou, Geneva. 
The Budget for 1953 totalled 
$355,000. Towards this $240,000 
(about £85,715) were contributed 
from member Churches in the 
U.S.A., and $71,000 (about 
£25,360) from member Churches 
in other countries. The Churches 
represented on the British Council 
of Churches contributed £5250. 
The First Assembly at Amster- 
dam was a notable event in Chris- 
tian history. Reports and discus- 
sions were on a high level and 
dealt with subjects of great inter- 
est: Christian unity, social disor- 
der, international disorder, evan- 
gelism, as well as constitutional 
and organizational questions. 
There was also a Youth Confer- 
ence of 100 members dealing with 
the same themes as their elders. 
But the value of the World Coun- 
cil is to be measured not so much 
by great assemblies held every five 
years as by the continuous work 
going steadily forward. There is 
a Central Committee of 90 per- 
sons elected by the Assembly, 
composed of representatives of 
different traditions and countries, which meets 
every year. This is the main body for the gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Departments 
and the staff. The Bishop of Chichester (Eng- 
land, Anglican) is Chairman, and Dr Frank- 
lin L. Fry (U.S.A., Lutheran) is Vice-Chair- 
man. In the six years of its existence, its 
members have come to work together in a 
remarkable way; and it is now a fine, stable 
body of representative Christian leaders, or- 
dained and lay, from the principal member 
Churches, who have complete confidence in 
one another. Four meetings, lasting five or six 


days each, have been held: at Chichester 
(1949), Toronto (1950), Rolle (1951) and 
Lucknow (1953). At these meetings, certain 
big issues are debated, in addition to the 
regular business of the organization. Amongst 
them have been the crisis in Korea; the 
Church, the Churches and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; Mission and Unity; the 
World Council of Churches in times of ten- 
sion; the race problem in South Africa. They 
have been dealt with in a spirit of wonder- 
ful unanimity. The last meeting, held in 
January 1953 at Isabella Thoburn College 
in Lucknow, was also the best. Its members 
were the guests of Miss Sarah Chakko, 
Principal of the College, and successor to Dr 
T. C. Chao (resigned) as a Joint President of 
the World Council; her sudden death in 
January 1954 deprived the Church in Asia, 
as well as the World Council, of a great and 
inspiring leader. The Central Committee was 
welcomed by Mr Nehru, and was particularly 
notable for the large attendance of delegates 
from Asian Churches and for the way it 
brought home some of the realities of the 
Asian situation to the delegates from the 
West. It should be observed that the World 
Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council work in close association 


with one another in a number of ways, in- 
cluding a Joint Secretariat for Eastern Asia. 

The World Council has a number of De- 
partments or Commissions through which the 
fellowship of the Churches finds active ex- 
pression. There is the Faith and Order Com- 
mission devoted to the study of questions of 
organic unity. It convened the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lund 
in 1952. There is the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs—a joint 
agency of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil and the World Council of Churches. This 
Commission gets to grips with concrete inter- 
national issues, and is led by Baron van 
Asbeck (Holland), Sir Kenneth Grubb (Eng- 
land) and Dr O. F. Nolde (United States). 
It has an official status with the United 
Nations, sends its representatives to the meet- 
ings of the Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil and other principal organs of the United 
Nations as observers. It has proved its value 
in its dealings with such various matters as re- 
ligious liberty, the ending of the Korean war, 
the race question in South Africa, atomic 
weapons, and technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. There are many other De- 
partments such as the Youth Department, 
with its work camps, and its share in arrang- 


Inter-church aid took other forms: funds were supplied by Protestant Churches to assist in the 
training of Greek Orthodox clergy whose ministry had been disrupted by the cwil war in Greece. 


(Below) Refugee priests assembled at Fannina underwent courses in theology and pastoral care 
World Council of Church 


World Council of Churches 
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World Council of Churches 


The same Department of the World Coun- 
cul covers Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees, cooperating closely with 
other bodies under the United Nations 
Egh Commissioner for Refugees. In this 
continuing work refugees are found new 
homes and taught new skills and trades. 
(Above) Resettlement Counsellors visit 
camps for Displaced Persons whocanregi- 
ster with them and be helped to migrate. 
(Left) A refugee in a camp at Trieste 
studying radio mechanics in a vocation- 
al training school initiated and spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches 


World Council of Churches 


The Department is the clearing-house 
for the efforts of all the participating 
Churches in refugee relief. It not only 
puts those who wish to give help into 
touch with those who most need it but 
in cases where there 1s a special emer- 
gency would itself initiate the work. 
(Above) A toy-making class for refugee 
children in a camp at Trieste: the clas- 
ses are run jointly by the World Coun- 
cilof Churches and the World Y.M.C.A. 
(Right) A children’s playroom estab- 
lished by the World Council in a refugee 
camp operated by the Greek Government 
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(Left) The World Council’s Adviser on Refu- 
gees, after visiting Korea, reported: ‘““Half 
of South Korea 1s utterly devastated and the 
other half utterly overcrowded. The most 
pressing problem 1s the 75,000 orphaned and 
unaccompanied children.” Medical care given 
by the United Nations Korean Relief Adminis- 
tration is supplemented by the World Council. 
(Below) The tmmediate need of the Arab re- 


Sugees from Israel 1s food and clothing addi- 


tional to the minimum provision made by the 
United Nations. Here clothing from the Chur- 
ches in America 1s being distributed at Gaza 
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World Council of Churches 


The Youth Department has as its principal 
aim to secure and maintain the interest of 
the youth organizations of the participating 
Churches in the work of the World Council. 
(Above) The building of ““Agape’’, a per- 
manent Ecumenical (international and inter- 
confessional) Youth Centre near Turin, to 
which young people from all over the world 
can come for courses of study combined with 
recreation. (Right) Sheffield has been the 
site of several Ecumenical Work Camps or- 
ganized by the World Council: work campers 
convert a bombed-out lot into a playground 


World Council of Churches 
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If any man could be described as the moving spirit in the 
formation of the World Council of Churches it is the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, who described 
the Ecumenical Movement as “‘the great new fact of our era’’ 


ing the World Youth Conference in Travan- 
core. There is also the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey near Geneva (in close relation to the 
Study Department), where all the things for 
which the World Council stands are ex- 
pounded, discussed and lived by laity of the 
participating Churches. 

But there is one Department in which the 
cooperation of the Churches finds a peculiarly 
significant expression. This is the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees. By its means the member Churches 
are enabled to help the Churches which 
most need assistance. In particular the 
Churches in those countries which are better 
off help Churches in countries which have 
been hard hit by the war and its consequences, 
or have been involved in some particular sud- 
den catastrophe, such as the floods in Holland. 
Great help was given to the Churches in Ger- 
many as well as in France and other countries 
at the end of the war; and perhaps the most 
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significant help is that from the 
Protestant Churches to the Or- 
thodox. It must be added that 
the generosity of the American 
Churches here and in every as- 
pect of the World Council’s work 
isoutstanding. The Department's 
aim is to provide a total strategy 
of inter-church aid and service to 
refugees in which the initiatives 
of all Churches and National 
Church Committees can be re- 
lated to one another, and thus 
enabled to give the greatest 
amount of help. The activities 
carried out under the Service 
programme (including Service to 
Refugees) are run on an annual 
budget which in 1954 amounts 
to $750,000. This sum is addi- 
tional to the $350,000 (or so) 
asked for in the ordinary Budget 
of the World Council, and is 
contributed by the Churches in 
various ways. It is also addi- 
tional to the far larger sums 
spent by the Churches on their 
own projects, guided and co- 
ordinated by the Department. 

The most urgent part of the 
Department’s work at the present 
time beyond all question is its 
Service to Refugees. It works in 
close touch with the Govern- 
ments concerned and with the 
United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. It is one of 
the six major voluntary organiza- 
tions entrusted by the High Commissioner 
with the spending of $2,900,000 granted by 
the Ford Foundation in July 1952 for pilot 
projects intended to serve as models for 
schemes. for the economic integration of 
refugees, etc. And it is now actively at work 
amongst the Arab refugees in Palestine, and 
also in Korea and Hong Kong. Its staff 
helped 8881 refugees (from 20 countries) to 
resettle in 42 countries from January 1 to 
December 31, 1953. The largest numbers 
came from Germany, Hong Kong, Greece and 
Austria; the largest movements were to 
Canada, Brazil, Australia and the U.S.A., in 
that order. 

The Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil at Evanston, Illinois, from August 15 to 
31, will be an event of great importance to all 
the member Churches and far beyond them. 
The President of Harvard University has de- 
scribed it to his students as “probably the most 
important event of 1954 in the United States”. 


ESTIMATE OF STATISTICS 
OF THE: LARGER CHURCHES 
REPRESENTED ON THE 
WORLD COUNCIL 


Presbyterian 
and Reformed 


Orinedox::..--4:. 150,000,000 [Yee 


Coptic Christians... 10000000 


Pantie ieataiors cess. 68,500000 
Presbyterian.......... 41,000,000 
Daperst cro acestn 40,000,000 
Methodist::..:......: 30,000,000 
Anglican ies fac.c2.s:: 30,000,000 


Congregationalist... 5,000,000 


‘rom The Kingship of Christ 
It is impossible to arrive at a universally acknowledged standard by which to measure the number 
af adherents to different Christian communions. The total numbers given must therefore be taken 
with the greatest reserve: the estimate shown above summarizes the best information available 


It occurs at a time not only of considerable 
international tension, but of spiritual and 
moral crises, in the U.S.A. and throughout the 
world. Its main theme will be ‘‘Christ—the 
Hope of the World”. An Advisory Commis- 
sion of leading theologians of Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches from all parts of the 
world has been at work in preparing material 
on the nature of the Christian hope, since the 
Central Committee chose this theme at Tor- 
onto in 1950. The Assembly will also deal 
with a number of subsidiary topics. These in- 
clude: our oneness in Christ and our dis- 
unity as Churches; the Church amid racial 
and ethnic tensions; the Responsible Society 
in a world perspective; the mission of the 
Church to those outside her life; Christians 
in the struggle for world community; the 
Christian in his vocation. Some 600 dele- 
gates are expected from Churches all over 
the world. Many of the Churches in Asia will 
be represented as well as Churches in Eastern 
and Western Europe. It is a World Council, 
not a Western Council, and may be trusted to 
speak and act as such. Worship will play a 
prominent part in the proceedings. There 


Orthodox 


KR. C. Jordan 


will also be a number of public meetings. In 
addition to the delegates, provision is 
made for 150 Consultants, 100 Youth Con- 
sultants and 600 Accredited Visitors. Con- 
sultants are persons invited by the Executive 
Committee because they have a special con- 
tribution to make, or have participated in 
the activities of the World Council. They 
may speak if invited by the chairman 
but have no vote. Accredited Visitors are 
nominated by the Churches to attend the 
Assembly (but not to speak or vote), with a 
view to reporting back to the Churches after- 
wards. 

There is no doubt of the cordiality of the 
welcome which the Assembly will receive 
from the American Churches generally. 
There is no doubt of the enthusiasm of the 
delegates themselves. But the great need is to 
bring the meaning of the World Council of 
Churches, and the Ecumenical Movement as 
a whole, home to the Churches from which 
the delegates come, continuously and vigor- 
ously, and to inspire the rank and file of the 
ministers and the congregations with an equal 
enthusiasm. 
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A Tourist in the Canadian 


Rockies 


by'C.-RaSTANTON 


A small part of the Canadian Rockies has been within reach of tourists since the first transcon- 
tinental railways were built. Now, however, new motor-roads, modern accommodation and the most 
varied recreational facilities attract each year an increasing number of visitors to regions of 
great scenic beauty, protected as National Parks, that were inaccessibly remote a generation ago 


ALTHOUGH many people are aware of the 
existence of National Parks in Canada it is 
not generally realized that there are in all 
twenty-eight of them, covering a total area of 
more than 29,000 square miles, which is about 
the size of Scotland. They range in size from 
tiny reservations of a few acres to the 13,675 
square miles of Wood Buffalo Park on the 
northern border of Alberta, and in purpose 
from the preservation of sites memorable in 
Canadian history to the protection of wild life 
or of country of particular beauty. 

Their formation dates back to the roth 
century when hot mineral springs were dis- 
covered at Banff and invalids afflicted with 
rheumatism and similar complaints went 
there to take the waters. In 1885 the Cana- 
dian Government set aside ten square miles 
round the springs to become Canada’s first 
National Park. ‘Today, their importance can 
be gauged from the fact that they are visited 
by millions of tourists every year, who are pro- 
vided with facilities for sight-seeing and sport 
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in bewildering variety. 

In the Banff and Jasper Parks beaver, 
muskrats, moose, elk, mule deer and Big Horn 
or Rocky Mountain sheep abound. Black 
bears, too, are extremely plentiful; their pas- 
sion for garbage, and indeed for anything 
edible, leads them to rake through all avail- 
able rubbish-heaps and to beg for titbits from 
visitors. These, if they are wise, will heed the 
rangers’ advice against yielding to such en- 
treaties, for the bears although good-natured 
are by no means gentle. Not far from Banff, 
furthermore, there is a fish hatchery which 
was established in order to stock the lakes. 

Mineral hot springs still provide one of the 
attractions of both Banff and Jasper: the 
warm water being an added inducement to 
swimmers. Other forms of recreation include 
golf, tennis, bicycling and boating and canoe- 
ing for which the lakes and rivers are well 
suited. For the more adventurous there are 
hiking, trail riding and mountaineering. The 
Banff School of Fine Arts has held summer 
courses since 1933, while there are now in- 
structional courses in many other subjects. 
And every year the summer playground is 
transformed into a winter sports paradise. 
Skiing, curling, sleighing and tobogganing are 
all there for the enthusiast. 

The Banff—Jasper highway connecting the 
two towns and parks is 185 miles in length. 
It runs through the heart of the main chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, and in consequence 
is flanked by astonishing views of mountains 
rising to a height of 10,000 feet or more. 

Jasper Park, the second largest with an 
area of 4200 square miles, was established in 
1907. It includes ground rich in historical 
associations, including the famous Athabaska 
Trail which led the early explorers and traders 
over rugged passes on their journeys across 
the mountains to the Pacific coast. Today, 
like its southerly neighbour, it is an example 
of the care with which Canada protects her 
wild life and her scenery. 
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By courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co 
A tourists’ paradise: the grey pile of the Banff Springs Hotel beside the Bow River, in the oldest of 
Canada’s twenty-eight National Parks. The Banff Park was established in 1885 and now covers an area of 
over 2500 square miles of wild and lovely mountain country with every sort of amenity for the visitor 
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(Above) From M ount Norquay: a view of Banff and the Bow River, with Mount Rundle in the background. 
(Below) A descending chair-rider’s view of the Mount Norquay ski-lift.. The 3200-foot-long cable 
carries sightseers up to a perch near the top of the mountain, the journey taking some twelve minutes 
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(Above) The Bow River at Banff, with boat-houses across the water. The park is a sanctuary for wild 


life of all kinds: black bears abound and, provided they are not fed or annoyed, are quite unaggressive. 
(Below) ‘‘Pete”’ happily raking through a rubbish heap in search of something toothsome left in a can 
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On the road from Banff to the Jasper National Park lakes mirroring superb reflections are so fre- 
quent as to be almost commonplace. Mount Chephren towers over the waters of Lower Waterfowl Lake 
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The 130-muile-square Columbia icefield, a relic of the Ice Age, is rapidly receding, and the Crowfoot 
glacier (above) has almost completely lost its third talon. (Below) The Athabaska glacier, in the 
Jasper Park, is receding 100 feet a year. Tourists explore its surface in comfortable ‘‘snowmobiles” 
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(Above) Tekarra Lodge, one of the many “motels” at Jasper, with its gaily painted totem poles. Many 
such cabins stand among the trees, and motorists are able to drive right up to their own front doors. 
(Below) The Jasper Park Lodge golf course. Bears, deer and moose add to the hazards of the course 
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Through Sheba’s Kingdom 


by PROFESSOR G. RYCKMANS 


Archaeological research is constantly pushing back the frontiers of history. The expedition de- 
scribed by the author, who is Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Louvain, added 
greatly to our knowledge of a kingdom long familiar through Biblical tradition. A substantial 
grant from the Belgian National Fund for Scientific Research covered a large part of its expenses 


On November 2, 1951, the aeroplane set us 
down at Jidda, the seaport of Mecca, where 
H. St J. B. Philby, the “Sheikh Abdullah”, 
famous explorer of Arabia, was awaiting us. 
We were to go with him to look for traces of 
Sabaean domination among the rocks and 
sands of central Arabia. For three months we 
were to live as nomads, dressing like desert 
Bedouin, living in tents, exploring the net- 
work of valleys among the stony hills, visit- 
ing the surroundings of wells, looking for 
graffiti, rock-drawings and inscriptions by 
which the armies and caravans of ancient 
Saba marked out the halting-places on their 
route, far to the north of the plateaus of the 
Yemen which were their home and the cradle 
of their civilization. 

In the account of his journey to the Yemen, 
Arnaud thus describes his impressions when, 
after a perilous journey, he arrived on July 
18, 1843, at the famous dam of Marib, the 
capital of Saba: “When we reached the 
dam, I was entranced by the sight of ancient 
structures on territory on which no European 
had ever set foot before, or, if any ever had, 
he had never come back.” He immediately 
began to copy the inscriptions which covered 
the enormous blocks of granite that formed 
the substructure of the erections which were 
so prominent all over the plain. 

The exploration of Saba had begun. It has 
gone on for the hundred years that have 
passed since then, and has established in 
history this kingdom whose name has been 
enshrouded in legend since Biblical times. 

This famous name crops up in various 
books of the Old Testament. The Book of 
Kings relates how the Queen of Sheba (Saba) 
travelled in great state to Jerusalem, having 
been attracted by Solomon’s reputation for 
wisdom. Her camels were loaded with per- 
fumes and large quantities of gold and 
precious stones. Arabian and Ethiopian tra- 
ditions have developed this theme at great 
length. Among the Arabs, the Queen of Saba 
is known as Bilqis, and even today the great 
temple of the moon-god at Marib is called 
Mahram Bilqis, “the sanctuary of Bilqis”. 


The annals of the Assyrian kings mention 
campaigns undertaken against the Arab 
peoples. These expeditions probably went no 
farther than the north of Arabia. But Sen- 
nacherib was on friendly terms with two 
kings whose names appear more than once in 
the inscriptions in Saba. 

Historians and geographers of classical 
times were also familiar with southern Arabia. 
Strabo tells how the Roman General, Aelius 
Gallus, sent by Augustus to conquer that land 
of perfumes in 24 B.c., crossed Arabia from 
north to south as far as Marib; but there he 
had to raise the siege in order to achieve a 
retreat which nearly became a disaster. 

The facts culled from ancient documents 
often convey incomplete and inexact informa- 
tion about the pre-Islamic civilizations of 
southern Arabia. But the exploration of the 
region which was carried on from the second 
half of the 19th century onwards was to open 
up undreamt-of perspectives on the brilliant 
past of the kingdom of Saba and its neigh- 
bours. The Frenchmen Arnaud in 1843 and 
Halévy in 1870, the Austrian Glaser from 
1882-1892—to name only the first and most 
courageous of a long succession of pioneers— 
brought back abundant archaeological and 
epigraphical documentation of their travels. 

Today we have about 5000 inscriptions 
written in South-Arabian dialects, the de- 
ciphering of which has enabled us to recon- 
struct, to a great extent, the political, cultural 
and religious history of several of the states of 
southern Arabia during a period of a dozen 
centuries. The most important of these states 
were Ma’in, Saba, Qataban and Hadhramaut. 
Other less powerful states are less well 
known, and had but an ephemeral existence. 
Himyar, which was originally the name of a 
somewhat insignificant state, ultimately be- 
came the official name of the kingdom of 
southern Arabia before the Islamic invasion 
of the 7th century A.D. 

The inscriptions, which were originally en- 
graved on stone or bronze tablets, on altars, 
on stelae sometimes of considerable height, on 
the walls of buildings or on rock faces, were 
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(Above) Thescarlet-clad Bedouinwomen 
are as expert camel-herds as their men- 
folk. The wells of Qariya at the foot 
of the fabal Tuwazq (in the background) 
were dug by the Sabaeans, as an ancient 
inscription on one of the wells bears 
witness. Each day hundreds of camels 
come there to slake their thirst after 
a fortnight without water in the sparse 
pasturages on the edge of the desert. 
(Left) For nearly forty years H. St J. 
B. Philby—the Sheikh Abdullah—has 
travelled over Arabia from east to west, 
from north to south. Like a spider 
Spinning its web, he has filled in the 
blanks on the map of the country. From 
one landmark to the next he hurls his 
jeep over sand and stones, stopping at 
every rock and clambering to the summit 
with a goat-like agility to carry out 
his topographic observations, accompan- 
ted by a Bedouin guide recruited from 
each tribal territory who tells him the 
names of the mountains and wadis which 


he carefully records in his field book 


~ 


In the vast expanses of inner Arabia erosion, caused by the action of sun and wind, is the ally 
of the advancing desert. The wheels of the jeep and the Studebaker furrow this lunar landscape 


cut in beautiful monumental lettering whose 
graceful proportions have been attributed, 
after much recent research, to Greek influ- 
ence. The affinities shown by the language of 
these inscriptions with North-Arabic as still 
found in Arabia today enable us to regard the 
northern and southern linguistic groups as 
two branches of one family. It is the study of 
these inscriptions that clarifies our knowledge 
of the fascinating civilizations which flour- 
ished of old on the high plateau region of 
Yemen. 

The inhabitants of southern Arabia, who 
produced precious metals and aromatics such 
as incense, myrrh and other perfumes, and 
who were great caravaneers on the famous in- 
cense route which crossed the peninsula from 
south to north, starting from the coastal 
region of the Indian Ocean, had developed a 
remarkable irrigation system on their terri- 
tory. It was fed by artificial lakes whose water 
collected behind immensely strong barriers. 
We examined some examples of such work- 
manship in the Taif region of Hejaz, dat- 
ing from the earliest Islamic period. “Their 
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creators had inherited the technique of their 
remote ancestors. The essential features of 
the dam at Marib (capital of Saba), which 
ensured the fertility of the region, can still be 
seen today. 

Thanks to the development of their com- 
mercial activities and their achievements in 
the sphere of irrigation, the southern states of 
Arabia experienced a degree of prosperity 
and even opulence to which the archaeo- 
logical and epigraphical monuments bear 
witness. At Marib, at Shabwa, at Timna and 
elsewhere, temples can be counted by the 
dozen, and several of them are still in a re- 
markable state of preservation. The surround- 
ing walls of several ancient towns can still be 
seen almost in their entirety. 

The inscriptions enable us to follow the 
main lines of the political evolution of the 
four great states. It seems to have developed 
according to one and the same process: a 
theocracy under the authority of the mukar- 
rib, the “prince-priest” or “prince-sacrificer”’, 
who exercised both religious and_ political 
powers. This theocratic regime was followed 
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All photographs, except three, by the author 


by a secular kingdom, in which the tribes were 
subjected to the leadership of a few great 
military families and landed proprietors. The 
control of Saba was gradually extended to 
neighbouring kingdoms, to such an extent 
that in the 3rd century of our era Southern 
Arabia was a vast state which reached south- 
wards as far as the ocean. The kingdom was 
soon a target for the incursions of the Aksu- 
mite Ethiopians who, from the end of the 3rd 
century onwards, did their best to get a foot- 
ing in the Yemen. The latter lost its inde- 
pendence in 525 when the Ethiopians were 
victorious. Their dominion came to an end 
with the Persian invasion in 579, which was 
soon followed by that of Islam. 

During the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the Islamic conquest, the kingdom of 
Saba, which was then at the height of its glory, 
had extended its influence northwards, over 


the tribes of central Arabia. The titles of the ‘ 


kings of Saba became longer and longer on 
royal inscriptions as the Sabaean power in- 
creased. To the title of “King of Saba’ there 
were added: “and of Dhu-Raydan, and of 
Hadhramaut, and of Yamanat, and of their 
Arabs of the highland and coastal regions.” 
This last qualification is expressed in Sabaean 
by t A m t, in which one can recognize the 
present-day Tihama, the plain that runs 
along the coast of the Red Sea, below the 
range of the Hejaz. 

These highland Arabs, whose territory was 


crossed by the famous incense road, saw the 
Sabaean armies passing through on several 
occasions. Inscriptions on the rocks, recalling 
these expeditions, were pointed out in 1948 
by the Emir Abdullah ibn Abdul-Rahman, 
brother of King Ibn Sa’ud, at Wadi Masil, 
about thirty miles south-west of Duwadami, 
which is a station on the motor track from 
Mecca to Riyadh. On the other hand, some 
American geologists have discovered import- 
ant ruins round the Qariya wells, near the 
southern range of the Tuwaiq, on the edge of 
the great sandy desert of Rub’ al Khali. 

These various indications had attracted the 
attention of Philby, the indefatigable explorer 
of Arabia. A short visit to the Wadi Masil in 
1950, some months after Sheikh Fuad Hamza 
had been there and copied some of the in- 
scriptions, and a sketchy survey of the Qariya 
region, convinced him of the necessity of ex- 
ploring the country to the south of the motor- 
track from Mecca to Riyadh, as far as the 
frontier of the Yemen and the western border 
of the Rub’ al Khali. 

Philby interested King Ibn Sa’ud in his 
project, and that is how I came to be invited 
by the Sa’udi government to spend the 
winter of 1951-2 in Arabia, trying to follow 
the traces of Saba across the sands and the 
rocks of the Arabian Highlands, as far as the 
borders of the Rub’ al Khali. 

Our expedition left Jidda on November 8, 
1951. As well as Philby and myself, it com- 
prised Captain Philippe Lippens, 
whose name is attached to the dis- 
covery of the grotto in which were 
found the famous Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and Dr Jacques Ryckmans who is 
noted for his work on the institu- 
tions and chronology of pre-Is- 
lamic South Arabia, Two cars and 
two lorries had been put at our dis- 
posal by the Minister of Finance, 
Sheikh Abdullah Suleiman, with an 
escort of forty men. We were 
thoroughly satisfied with the way 
they carried out their duties. 

The itinerary we followed circled 
round Mecca (access to which is 
always strictly forbidden to non- 
Moslems), passed by Taif, the oasis 
of Bisha, Abha, the capital of the 
province of Asir, and went on to 
the frontier of the Yemen in the 
oasis of Najran. It then skirted 
along the Rub’ al Khali and the 


Tuwaiq range to the motor-track 


from Mecca to Riyadh. We entered 


that town by the Wadi Hanifa on 


Commercial activity and a remarkable 
system of trrigation were the means 
whereby the Sabaean kingdom maintain- 
ed many great and flourishing cities 
that have long crumbled into ruin. 
(Above) One of the most impressive 
of these 1s Ukhdud. The outline of 
its complete fortress-wall still ex- 
ists; remains of large granite build- 
ings testify to its former importance. 
(Right) A fragment of a Sabaean 
monumental inscription in the Museum 
at Fidda dating from the rst century 
B.C. which records the gratitude of 
the Sukhaim tribe to the moon-god 
Tal’ab for the satisfactory outcome 
of an expedition against the Arabs 


Philippe Lippens 


Philippe Lippens 


Scattered along the Sabaean caravan routes are thousands of rock-drawings and inscriptions recording 


information from which Saba’s history can be pieced together. (Above) Some show an animal no longer 
found there: the ostrich; others (below) camel-mounted warriors and the chance remarks of passers-by 


Sometimes the drawings have a religious significance: the ibex was symbolic of the moon-god—the 
backward-curving horns representing the crescent moon. At the top of the rock and superimposed on 
the left-hand camel are modern Bedouin drawings, standing out white against those of the Sabaeans 


February 10, 1952, having covered 3200 
miles of sand and rocks, usually without even 
tracks to follow. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Taif that 
we found, graven on the enormous slabs of 
granite, the forerunners of the graffiti of 
which we were later to collect a quantity that 
surpassed our expectations and sometimes, to 
be quite frank, our desires. It occasionally 
happened that when we had spent the whole 
day from sunrise to sunset in copying and 
photographing complicated, or even confused, 
inscriptions among the chaos of rocks and un- 
der the lash of an implacable sun, enduring 
the attacks of the inevitable and insidious flies, 
when we came on a new peak we would 
make a secret vow to be blind to any graffiti 
that might be on it. That vow was usually 
broken, and we settled down again to our task. 
Today, we bless these broken vows, which so 
much swelled the abundance of our harvest. 

The graffiti we found at Taif and further 
south in the province of Asir reminded us of 
those that had long been known in the north- 
ern Hejaz. Their writers were called Tha- 
mudeans, because in that region one comes 


across the name of Thamud, a people of 
Northern Arabia who are mentioned in the 
Koran as resisting the teaching of the prophet. 
Up till recently about 3000 of these grafhti 
were known, written in aSouth-Semitic alpha- 
bet and translated into a North-Arabian dia- 
lect. Mostly very short, they mention the 
name of the inscriber along with the name of 
one, or sometimes two, of his ancestors. They 
recall various little incidents in the daily life 
of the Arab of the steppes, and often end with 
an invocation to a deity. Although these may 
seem to be data of little significance, it has 
been possible to extract from them some quite 
definite information about the language, re- 
ligion and customs of the authors. They have 
generally been dated as between the 6th cen- 
tury B.c. and the early centuries A.D. 

We brought back from our expedition 
about go00o graffiti belonging to this Tha- 
mudean group. Their presence in the south- 
ern regions raises several problems. It could 
not be the people of Thamud (who were 
established in the north) who left so many 
traces of their presence in the south. They 
could not all have been the work of caravan 
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The cliffs at Khashm Qariya in the Jabal 
Tuwaig have a red sandstone base and 
their summits are of yellowish limestone. 
On the rock-faces are numerous Sabaean 
inscriptions and Thamudic graffiti. A 
member of the Ryckmans expedition is 
examining a drawing of a man holding a 
lance, alongside which stands a second 
lance. In Urundt in Central Africa a 
man armed with two lances is regarded as 
a declared enemy. (Left) At Najd Harir 
near Hima a goat disturbs the author at 
his work of copying Sabaean inscriptions 


parties who were passing through. We found 
some of them, sometimes in large numbers, 
far from wells and camel-tracks. We noticed 
also that their characteristics became more 
and more similar to those of the Sabaean 
alphabet the nearer we came to the Yemen. 
Their distribution, as shown on a map which 
we are preparing, may point to a solution. 

On our way south, we came across an 
ever-increasing number of Sabaean graffiti. 
The Qara sandstone range is covered with 
them, bearing witness to the fact that caravans 
from Saba passed that way. The Sabaean 
penetration into these regions has left other 
important traces. In the beautiful oasis of 
Najran on the frontier of the Yemen, we 
found ourselves in Sabaean territory. The 
twenty-mile-long stretch of palm trees is in- 
terspersed with small towns some of whose 
houses, built of dried earth, are seven storeys 
high and look like towers. At the end of 
December the millet harvest is in full swing. 
We established our camp near the ruins of 
the town of Ukhdud—the former Sabaean 
Nagran. They had already been visited by 
Halévy in 1870, and on two occasions by 
Philby, who gives a detailed description of 
them in one of his latest books, Arabian High- 
lands. The town is well known in both Chris- 
tian and Islamic tradition. The Christian 
community which flourished there at the be- 
ginning of the 6th century was cruelly per- 
secuted by the King of Saba, who had 
embraced the Jewish faith and who appears 
in Arab history under the name of Dhu- 
Nuwas. A great number of Christians were 
buried alive in the ditches—whence the name 
al Ukhdud, “the furrows, the ditches”. This 
name is still used at the present day to desig- 
nate the site of the ancient town, and there is 
actually a reference to it in the Koran. 

The ruins of Ukhdud testify to the import- 
ance of the town. The complete outline of the 
fort is still in existence. Large buildings made 
of beautiful granite stones are reminiscent of 
the temples of the great Sabaean towns and 
there are many remains of temples outside the 
fortified area. Though we spent several days 
in working out the plan of the town we found 
no traces of specifically Christian buildings. 

One knows from the Byzantine historian 
Procopius that the King Dhu-Nuwas was 
killed in a.p. 525 in the course of a battle 
in which he was engaged by General Abraha. 
This was an Ethiopian officer who had been 
sent by his king to reinforce the Chris- 
tians in Najran. Abraha stayed on in the 
country and assumed the title of King of 
Saba. An inscription engraved on a stele near 


Marib indicates that in 542 the king repaired 
the famous dam, which ensured the irrigation 
of the whole district. Now, we found at the 
Mureighan well, ninety miles south-east of 
Bisha and 150 miles north of Najran, a long 
inscription by the same king, dating from the 
year 662 of the Sabaean era (A.D. 547). It was 
carved on the rock on the return of an ex- 
pedition against the Bedouin tribe of Ma’add, 
which, according to the inscription, had taken 
the opportunity of a tribal rising to do some 
plundering. The king sent two armies, re- 
cruited from the loyal tribes, to quell the 
rebels. These were defeated at Haliban, a 
place which is now a colony of tkhwan 
(“brothers”, veterans of the King Ibn Sa’ud’s 
campaigns), not far from the motor-track be- 
tween Mecca and Riyadh. 

We found still more evidence relating to the 
events which marked that epoch. Ai the 
Hima well fifty miles north of Ukhdud and 
on the Kaukab rock at the extremity of the 
sandstone range of Qara we found two in- 
scriptions dating from 633 of the Sabaean era 
(A.D, 518). These two inscriptions supply im- 
portant information about the campaigns un- 
dertaken by the Jewish King Dhu-Nuwas 
against the Ethiopians. The king is mentioned 
there for the first time by his real name: “King 
Yusuf ’As’ar”. According to these inscrip- 
tions, the king’s armies attacked the Ethi- 
opians at Zafar, in the Yemen, reduced 
several fortified towns, and subjugated the 
tribes. Later in the campaign the king estab- 
lished a chain of fortifications so as to cut off 
the Ethiopians from their bases and to pre- 
vent further arrivals. 

The Kaukab inscription ends with this Jew- 
ish invocation: “And may God (’’*/hn the 
plural, as in Hebrew Elohim) to whom belong 
heaven and earth defend King Yusuf against 
all his enemies and, by the protection of the 
Most Merciful, preserve this inscription from 
all damage and all falsification. And we ask 
Thee, O Most Merciful, to extend Thy mercy 
over all the earth. Thou art the Lord.” 

We took back to Riyadh, besides the texts 
of the important inscriptions which I have 
mentioned, and others, records of 12,000 graf- 
fiti, 2000 photographs including many texts 
and rock-drawings, and the data indefatigably 
collected by Philby for a map of the region. 

We were granted an audience by the late 
King Ibn Sa’ud, who asked about the results 
of our travels with the keenest interest. He 
expressed great satisfaction on hearing that 
the expedition undertaken with his support 
would contribute to a better knowledge of the 
distant past of his country. 
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The Marsh Arabs of Iraq 


by WILFRED THESIGER, D:S-O: 


hotographs by the author 


A willage of Barbara, or fishermen, with the poles on which they hang their nets to dry. They 
form a caste apart, despised by the marsh tribesmen, who spear fish but will not fish with a net 


The marshes of Southern Iraq extend south- 
wards from Amara on the Tigris and eastwards 
Srom Sug al Shiyukh on the Euphrates to Qurna 
where the two rivers join to form the Shatt 
al Arab. A waste of mud, water and monoton- 
ous vegetation, infected by clouds of mos- 
quitoes and midges, it 1s however a natural 
sanctuary, where man has evolved a primitive 
means of livelthood in harmony with his sur- 
roundings. This patchwork of reed-beds, la- 
goons and waterways, dotted with a few small 
islands and occasional villages and rice- 
fields, is the land of the Ma’dan. A hard 
land, cold in winter, especially when the 
wind is blowing off the snowy ranges of Lur- 
istan nearby, and very hot and humid in sum- 
mer. The Madan dwell in reed huts clus- 
tered on islands, or raised above the water 
level, on sodden platforms of piled-up rushes 
resembling giant dabchicks’ nests. They 
travel about the marshes in bitumen-coated 
canoes, and lwe largely on fish and the 
milk of their water-buffaloes. They spend 
much of their time cutting young reeds as 
fodder for their buffaloes during the night 
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or spearing fish from their canoes. The 
Madan have acquired an evil name, a legacy 
Srom the first World War when from the shel- 
ter of their marshes they murdered and loot- 
ed both sides indiscriminately. I found them 
to be a genial happy people, welcoming and 
Sriendly and litle troubled by blood-feuds 


A. J. Thornton 


The marshmen’s homes are built on stacks of rushes, packed behind a low reed fence to form a sodden 
platform. This constantly subsides and its level is always being raised by laying down new rushes. 
Many make a living by selling reed mats which are used for building houses all over Southern Iraq 


A young marshman. The marshes must have afforded a safe refuge to the 
broken remnants of conquered peoples since early times. The Arabs have 
imposed their language, their religion and their customs on the Ma’dan 
but it is doubtful how much real Arab blood there is in these tribes 


Canoes are indispensable to the Madan. 
Without them they would be unable in many 
cases to move from one end of a village to 
the other, and quite unable to gather reeds 
1s fodder for their buffaloes or to spear 
ish. (Above) The taradas, which were 
nce the war canoes of the marshes and are 
tull used by the sheikhs because of their 
speed and comfort, are as much as thirty- 
ix feet in length but are only about three- 
ind-a-half feet across at their greatest 
heam. There is a silver model of a 5000- 
year-old canoe from Ur in the Baghdad mu- 
seum which closely resembles one of the pre- 
sent day. For lack of wood in the marshes 
hoats are built of imported wood, the best 
canoes being built at Huwair on the Euph- 
rates. (Right) The boat-builders are gen- 
rally Sabaeans who are called Subba by the 
Arabs. There are usually some of these Sa- 
haean families in the larger villages in and 
around the marshes, where they make a living 
hy repairing canoes and are easily distin- 
suished from the Arabs by their large beards 


The marshmen’s houses are built of split-reed mats laid so as to 
overlap over five or more parallel ribs made from bundles of reeds. 
(Opposite, top) Each rib is constructed by setting two long tight- 
ly bound bundles of reeds into the ground facing each other, the 
width of the house apart, and inclined outwards. The tops of the 
bundles are then pulled inwards and spliced one into the other to 
form a horse-shoe arch. From this simple type of house have been 
evolved the spacious barrel-vaulted mudhifs, which are such a 
conspicuous feature of the larger villages in the marsh country. 
(Opposite, bottom) There is a particularly beautiful mudhif at 
Saigal—it consists of eleven arches and is sixty feet in length, 
twenty feet wide and eighteen feet high. All mudhifs are built 
with an odd number of arches: seven, nine, eleven, thirteen or 
occasionally fifteen; and the number of arches is traditionally 
fixed for each tribe or family. (Above) The interior of a mudhif 


Wild pig, weighing as much as 300 1b, abound in the marshes where they do much damage to the rice crops 
and sometimes kill or seriously wound a marshman who 1s cutting reeds. The marshmen hunt them in their 
canoes but being Muslims will not of course eat them. (Above) A pig-hunt. (Below) The quarry slain 


From the Zuiderzee 


by JOHN USBORNE 


Much news has come to us in recent years of land won from the great expanse of water that has now 
ceased to be the Kuiderzee; but these reports seldom tell us, as does Mr Usborne’s, what kind 
of men are farming this new land, with what results, and what their prospects seem to them to be 


Ir was no good trying to see anything except 
cigar smoke, and, in that din of Dutch, my 
best bet was to keep alert for the sound of my 
own name. The milling of klompen on the 
wooden floor of this huge marketing hall 
made it necessary for these farmers to speak 
at the tops of their voices, and I was begin- 
ning to wish my collar were a little looser 
when a hand coming out of the fog gripped 
my arm, ‘The Burgemeester of the Wieringer- 
meer had obviously described me well. Klaas 
Schenk, as though sensing my imminent 
asphyxiation, ushered me into a bar-lounge 
where we sat down to beer-drinking under 
conditions of more reasonable visibility. 

I had spent the previous week, based on the 
Burgemeester’s ever-generous hospitality in 
Middenmeer, marvelling at the agricultural 
luxuriance, covering an area the size of 
Greater London, which twenty-two years be- 
fore had been under the sea. It was very 
difficult to be sensible about it. The North 
Sea was a mile or so away and twelve feet 
higher. To the east, also only a few miles 
away, was a brand-new lake the size of Cam- 
bridgeshire, which had till 1932 been the 
Zuiderzee; this too was well above the level 
of my head. Born in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, bred in downlands of Sussex and 
Berkshire, and used to countless centuries of 
supermarine ghosts, I nevertheless found 
everything so unlikely as to be, at times, 
downright unreal; and just as Klaas Schenk’s 
hand found my arm through the grey-blue 
smoke of 300 cigars I was halfway to being 
convinced that the thing had never happened, 
that the twenty-mile-long Enclosing Dam 
was, as it deserved to be, impossible; that the 
Wieringermeer was, as its name suggested, 
the Mere of Wieringen, and Middenmeer .. . 
well, where else? Hence my imminent asphyx- 
lation. Klaas Schenk at any rate was real, the 
beer tasted real and he was talking real, down- 
to-earth English. Now I should be able to get 
the picture straight. This man, the Burge- 
meester had told me, had farmed for seven 
years in Sussex before being accepted as a 
settler on this new Dutch land; he would un- 
derstand my incredulity, the suspension of my 


ability to assess, to compare. The whole thing 
was either nonsense or perfection. Schenk 
must come to the rescue. 

He talked while we drank beers and he 
talked while we walked round his 140-acre 
farm on the Kolhornerweg, and he talked as 
we took refuge from the rain in the comfort 
of his drawing-room. 

There was something uncomfortably but 
almost symbolically Dutch about his origins. 
Born about as near as was possible to that 
corner of the Zuiderzee which thirty-four 
years later was to give him his present farm, 
he was brought up on a farm in the Grote 
Ypolder which anyone could see would soon 
be part of municipal Amsterdam. Since he 
was not the eldest son, he knew he must find 
land elsewhere, if he wanted—and of course, 
being a Dutchman, he did—to continue the 
ancestral profession. The population of al- 
ready overcrowded Holland was showing less 
signs of slowing up than that of any other 
European country. There were thousands of 
fathers worrying about how to place tens of 
thousands of younger sons on ever-shrinking 
land resources. Soon after graduating from 
farming college Klaas came to England. A 
farmer near Chichester, Sussex, had offered 
him a place as a pupil. Though he found 
farm practice in south-west Sussex on the 
whole less advanced than what he had been 
brought up to in Holland, he liked it enough 
to rent a 200-acre farm for himself 1n 1923 at 
the age of twenty-six. A year later exciting - 
news came from home : that they had finished 
the one-and-a-half-mile dam between North 
Holland and the Islandof Wieringen and were 
beginning a nineteen-mile dam which would, 
if and. when finished, connect North Holland 
with Friesland and seal off the Zuiderzee 
from the North Sea; that a dyke was to be 
built from Den Oever due south into the 
Zuiderzee and that a gigantic new pumping 
station would suck dry something like 50,000 
acres within the new dyke. Jf and when 
finished. Klaas stuck to the soil of Sussex. 
The mid-twenties were not bad times for 
British farmers; he was young and full of pro- 
gressive notions. Sussex round Chichester is 
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beautiful. Like the good Dutchman that he 
was he solved age-old drainage problems on 
his land; he first puzzled and then impressed 
his neighbours by including lucerne and 
sugar-beet in his rotations. Yields mounted, 
but, by the last months of the twenties, prices 
were so low that when he found he could not 
sell potatoes for more than he had paid for 
the seed the year before, he bought pigs to 
fatten on them—and then had to sell the pigs 
for the price of the seed! 

Fortunately he had had his name down for 
reclamation work on the New Land back 
home . . . if and when. In August 1930 
50,000 acres emerged from the old sea floor : 
the Wieringermeer Polder at last. That was 
that. Early the next year he was appointed by 
the state as a manager in charge of a certain 
area to be prepared for farm tenancy. To get 


this job he had passed a rigorous medical, . 


proficiency, income and citizenship test and 
he knew he had a fair chance, if the pioneer- 
ing was successful, of being awarded one of 
the 500 or so farms for which about 8000 
young Dutchmen were ready to give their 
strong right arms. The decadence of English 
farming was now no more than a bad dream. 
Get the salt out, and well over half this new 
land would be good for record crops, particu- 
larly as the state was to lease only to the 


young, the healthy and the progressive. The 
barns went up first : beautiful great big things, 
good and Dutch, but new and better, all de- 
signed by Van Eck, the inspired architect who 
was to be responsible for all the buildings of 
the new polder. 

In 1935, three years after the great Enclos- 
ing Dam had been finished and the Zuiderzee 
had become a freshwater lake, the IJselmeer, 
Klaas Schenk was awarded a farm tenancy of 
his own: 140 acres on loamy clay along one 
of the main canals near the new market vil- 
lage of Middenmeer. The rent to the state 
was at first the equivalent of one guinea per 
acre. But pretty soon a neighbouring State 
Experimental Farm had proved to its ac- 
countants that a farm of this sort should be 
assessed at a much higher rental and still en- 
able the tenant to clear a profit of £1200. By 
a seven-year rotation which included wheat 
and other white-straw crops, sugar-beet, pota- 
toes, flax, peas and other seed crops, yields 
were often twice what any other part of Hol- 
land was producing and three times what he 
had got in Sussex. In 1939 he was charged 
31s. per acre. 

By the outbreak of World War II the 
Wieringermeer Polder was beginning to look 
like the rest of the flat Dutch landscape. The 
poplars and alders were growing fast along 
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The enclosing dam, twenty miles long, which was completed in 
1932, shuts off the North Sea from the former Zuiderzee. Its 
construction converted the latter into a freshwater lake, the 
Ifselmeer, and will eventually enable a total of 543,000 acres 
(an area the size of Nottinghamshire) to be turned into agri- 
cultural land ; of this one-third has already been reclaimed : 
the Wreringermeer and the North-East Polders. The road along 
the dam connects the provinces of North Holland and Friesland 


The Lely Pumping Station, named after Dr Lely, the engineer 
who inspired the project, was first used to drain the Wiering- 
ermeer Polder which was formed by joining Wieringen Island to 
North Holland by dykes, the water being pumped out by a pump- 
ing station at each end of the dyke. It took six-and-a-half 
months to drain the polder. These stations are now used for 
keeping the land, which 1s below sea level, drained and—in 
time of drought—irrigated, and for domestic water supplies 
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On the enclosing dam are two giant sluices which control the 
level of water in the Ifselmeer. As various rivers run into 
the lake and the water from the polders is pumped into it, its 
level constantly rises; at low tide the sluice-gates are opened 
and the surplus water runs out into the sea. In addition to 
the sluices there are locks in the dam for shipping to enter the 
IFselmeer and reach the canal systems in the interior of Hol- 
land. Amsterdam, which was:formerly on an arm of the Zuider- 
zee, will ultimately be connected with the lake only by canals 
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(Above) The large barns built by 
the government for the newly formed 
farms of Wieringermeer Polder are 
the object of some envy among owners 
of farms in the North-East Polder 
(right) whose smaller barns were 
built when material was short. The 
richer, mainly arable, land of the 
North-East Polder «increases the 
inadequacy of the small barns which 
now have to be added to 1n order to 
provide storage space. The North- 
East Polder farms are laid out so 
-that the buildings of four of them 
are adjacently situated at a cross- 
roads to make for neighbourliness 
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Wieringerwerf, completed in 1935, one of the three new villages 
built in the Wieringermeer Polder, is the administrative centre 
of the new district. The local government offices surround the 
square in the middle of the village. It and all the new build- 
ings in this polder were designed by one architect, Dr Van Eck. 
Wieringermeer Polder was flooded again by the Germans who 
blew the dyke in 1945 ; stnce then everything has had to be rebuilt 
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Middenmeer, another of the three Wieringermeer villages, ts 
the market centre of the polder, with a flourishing Corn Ex- 
change. It too was destroyed in 1945. Its neat and well- 
designed streets of houses and indeed the whole vast scheme 
for draining the Zuiderzee and forming these polders—thereby 
creating a new province—are characteristic of the Dutch atti- 
tude to a problem that would have daunted many another nation 


the roads, canals and ditches. Most of the 
farmsteads were complete and Slootdorp, 
Wieringerwerf and Middenmeer were far 
more like real villages than the antheaps of 
building activity that they had so recently 
been. 

Like most of his co-settlers Klaas was 
grimly reticent about the war and the Ger- 
man Occupation. True, the Wieringermeer 
fed many Germans, but it saved the lives of 
thousands of Dutchmen who trekked north 
from Amsterdam and the Hague. Klaas lost 
his tractors and six of his eight Belgian 
draught horses. But his bitterness is reserved 
for the events of April 17, 1945, when, after 
eight hours’ warning, the Germans, to delay 
the Canadian advance, blew a breach in the 
dyke on the lake side. 411 out of 512 farms 
were soon up to twelve feet under water. All 
buildings, village and farm, except those in a 
small corner of slightly raised ground, col- 
lapsed into the water. 

To cut epic to epigram: the Wieringer- 
meer harvest of 1946 was a good one. The 
Germans had left the Lely Pumping Station 
and thousands of undaunted Dutchmen. 
When I visited the polder in 1953, had no- 
one told me of the inundations I should never 
have known. Poplars and alders, we know, 
grow quickly. But so, it seems, do houses 
when the Dutch are challenged. 

Klaas Schenk, like all the other Wieringer- 
meer farmers I visited, insisted that I see the 
North-East Polder before I came to any con- 
clusions about their own polder, or, indeed, 
about the whole Zuiderzee reclamation. 
“They made many mistakes here, you know,” 
he explained. 

I was able to spend the whole of one day 
on the newest polder, the North-East Polder, 
sixty miles by road—twenty of them along the 
Enclosing Dam itself—but twenty-five by 
crow across the IJselmeer : over twice the size 
of the Wieringermeer, dried out ten years 
later, bearing even more abundant crops. Its 
ten villages, however, situated at varying 
distances around their parent town, are still 
noticeably unfinished. As for their parent 
town, Emmeloord, it was a windy day when 
I visited it and dust from innumerable build- 
ing-sites forced me to walk about in my read- 
ing glasses and take refuge in the farm-land 
outside. I walked across a bridge over one of 
the three principal canals and called at the 
first farm along the Pilotenweg, which had its 
name Ing. Dr Smeding Hoeve conspicuously 
painted on the barn wall. It was significant 
that the farmer who received me, Hendrik 
Roelf Koster, at thirty-eight, was younger 
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than Klaas Schenk by almost a farm genera- 
tion, that he had been hired for service in the 
direction of the new polder at the age when 
Klaas first farmed on his own in Sussex, that 
each had been star graduates from agricul- 
tural college. It was symptomatic of the new 
times, too, that Hendrik Koster had learned 
his English, not by farming to a standstill in 
Sussex but by reading from cover to cover a 
well-known English farm periodical and by 
listening to the B.B.C. in the few hours each 
day when he can keep his enthusiastic spirit 
off his beloved new farm. 

Hendrik is a luckier man than Klaas. The 
North-East Polder has more uniformly good 
soil than the Wieringermeer. “Beautiful No. 
7°, Hendrik calls his. (8 =very heavy clay; 
1=very light sand.) North-East Polder farms 
are of three sizes : 120 acres, go acres and 60 
acres. His is 120. He can grow “anything”; 
his Binkje seed potatoes make 94 to 104 tons 
to the acre, his wheat 2°33 tons (they have hit 
6 tons on the polder), but he is proudest of his 
wonderful sugar-beet which almost trebles the 
yield per acre of good East Anglian beet. 
Klaas Schenk had told me to notice how the 
North-East Polder engineers had profited by 
the mistakes made in the Wieringermeer, and 
Hendrik pointed out one major difference. 
Whereas Klaas’ farm was divided into several 
not easily manageable strips by open ditches, 
Hendrik showed me how his farm was divided 
into two strips of approximately 875 by 650 
yards through a network of underground 
pipes every twenty yards leading into a single 
open ditch. . 

I am not exaggerating when I say that I 
have never met such effervescent enthusiasm 
for a farm job as I met in Hendrik Koster. If 
I had had the time and energy he would have 
walked and talked me through every granula- 
tion of his precious acres. For much of the 
distance that we did cover his three sons, 
Henk (9), Jar (5) and Harry (4), followed at a 
respectful distance. Here was a problem 
which had exercised me in the Wieringermeer. 
“And these boys,” I asked, “what plans for 
them?” For the first time that afternoon his 
face fell. “The great Dutch problem,’ he 
answered. “Henk here, of course, will stay. 
The state will let me, I hope, hand over to 
him when I retire. But Jar and Harry... 
Three more polders to come out of the old 
sea, 30,000 Dutch younger sons competing. 
My boys will still be too young. There will 
be no more land to come after that.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. “Canada’s big,” he 
added, ‘‘Australia’s so far away. But they’ll 
want to farm somewhere, of course.” 
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My Worst Journey—VII 


By FITZROY MACLEAN, M:P. 


The present article continues a series in which some of our more distinguished contributors place 
their memorably abhorrent journeys in scales of badness that they have chosen for themselves. 
Mr Maclean’s service abroad, described in his book Eastern Approaches, has taken him on some 
strange journeys: none more unpleasantly combined suspense and privation than did the following 


THE starting-point of the journey I have in 
mind was a road-block on the outskirts of Ben- 
ghazi and J set out on it rather suddenly with 
several dozen companions serving, like myself, 
in the Special Air Service Regiment, at about 
four in the morning on September 15, 1942. 
We had made what was intended as a sur- 
prise raid on Benghazi, at that time 500 miles 
behind Rommel’s lines. But unfortunately 


the element of surprise had from the first been . 


entirely lacking. On our arrival we found the 
German garrison waiting for us, strongly re- 
inforced and well dug in behind a specially 
laid minefield. After a sharp encounter with 
an enemy who had the advantage of us in 
every way the order was given to withdraw. 

Our immediate concern was to cross the 
flat coastal plain and reach the high ground 
of the Gebel Adkar and some sort of cover 
before the sun rose and the enemy’s aircraft 
came out in strength to look for us. We 
covered the intervening twenty miles of cul- 
tivation and desert as fast as our jeeps and 
trucks would carry us and arrived at the foot 
of the escarpment which marks the edge of 
the Gebel just as the first enemy aircraft 
started taking off from the surrounding air- 
fields. We barely had time to run our trucks 
into the scanty cover afforded by various 
rocky ravines before the first of them were 
upon us, bombing and machine-gunning. 

The rest of the day we spent lying in the 
blazing sun halfway up the escarpment, won- 
dering where the next bomb would drop and 
watching one of our trucks after another 
literally going up in smoke. From where we 
were we looked out across the plain to the 
white walls of Benghazi and the sparkling blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, though from 
this charming prospect we derived, under the 
circumstances, but little pleasure. Our fear 
was that, having successfully pinned us down 
from the air, the enemy would now send out 
an armoured force to mop us up. All day 
long we anxiously scanned the plain for any 
signs of such a force. But, to our relief, none 
came. 


That night, after darkness had fallen and 
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the last enemy aircraft had finally flown 
away, we took stock of our position. It left 
much to be desired. Our base was at Kufra, 
800 miles to the south in the direction of 
French Equatorial Africa. We were separated 
from it by a vast expanse of trackless and 
waterless desert, dotted with enemy outposts 
and patrols, now all on the look-out for us. 
We had lost several of our trucks, some of our 
food and water and a good deal of our am- 
munition. The enemy knew, within a few 
hundred yards, where we were. Twenty miles 
away, in Benghazi, a strong enemy garrison 
was presumably at that very moment prepar- 
ing a sortie against us. During the past twelve 
hours we had had a taste of what the Luft- 
waffe and the Regia Aeronautica could do. 
We could expect this experience to be re- 
peated constantly from now on. 

Clearly there was no time to be lost. It was 
essential that, as a first step, we should use the 
hours of darkness to push on as far as possible 
into the scrub-covered hills of the Gebel and 
there find a good lying-up place before dawn. 
The drive in the dark up the precipitous es- 
carpment and across the rough country at the 
top was a nasty one. If we drove fast, the 
pain caused to the wounded whom we now 
had with us became unbearable. If we went 
slow, there was a danger that we should once 
again be caught in the open at daybreak. 
Just before dawn we reached the wadi we 
were making for and by the time the first 
enemy reconnaissance plane made its appear- 
ance our trucks were all camouflaged. But 
owing to careless movement, bad camouflage 
or just bad luck, the enemy found us again 
and soon our tormentors of the day before 
were back, this time strongly reinforced. 
From now onwards till nightfall there was 
never a moment when less than a dozen of 
them were in the sky, circling round and 
peeling off one after another to bomb and 
machine-gun us. 

Again the hours till dusk passed slowly 
under the blazing sun and when at night- 
fall we once more took stock of our position 
by the light of several blazing trucks, it was 


even less reassuring than it had been the 
night before. Considering the strength and 
duration of the attack, comparatively few 
of us had, it was true, been killed or wounded. 
But we had lost several.more trucks with 
their loads and were now seriously short 
of transport, food and water. Worse still, our 
only remaining wireless set had been blown 
up. If we jettisoned everything except the 
barest necessities and if every surviving truck 
was loaded to its fullest capacity, there would 
be just enough transport to carry us all. The 
situation as far as food, water and petrol were 
concerned was less promising. If we ate and 
drank just enough to keep us alive and if we 
lost no more petrol, there would be just 
enough to last us as far as the oasis of Jalo. 
This lay 400 miles to the south, roughly half- 
way to Kufra. When we had last heard of 
Jalo, it had been held by the Italians. An at- 
tack on it by the Sudan Defence Force had 
been planned to coincide with our own attack 
on Benghazi. But what the outcome of this 
had been we had no means of telling. 

There was nothing for it but to push on 
and hope for the best. That night we again 
covered as much ground as we could. Dawn 
found us in the hills on the southern fringe of 
the Gebel. This time either our camouflage 
was better or the enemy pilots were less ob- 
servant and, though reconnaissance aircraft 
flew directly over us, we were left in peace all 
day to snatch such sleep as the flies and heat 
permitted. 

During the following night we emerged 
from the hills of the Gebel into the open 
desert and at first light found ourselves in the 
middle of a perfectly flat expanse of gravel, 
stretching as far as the eye could see and 
bearing here and there a solitary, scrubby, 
leafless bush some eighteen inches high. There 
can be few places in the world with less 
natural cover. Hurriedly, before it was quite 
light, we dispersed the trucks as widely as we 
could. Then, pulling camouflage nets over 
them, we did our best to convert them into 
what we fondly hoped would be mistaken 
from the air for a series of natural mounds. 
Having done this, we lay down and composed 
ourselves hopefully to sleep. 

Fortunately for us no aircraft came our 
way. At nightfall, after eating our rations for 
the day—a cup of water and a spoonful of 
bully-beef per man—we started off again and 
drove all that night and all the following day. 
Driving by day was a risk but, with our food 
and water so short, one that had to be 
taken. It was very hot and the soft sand 
swirled up at us, as though a sand-storm were 


threatening. With seven or eight to a jeep, 
it was not easy to relax, even when one 
was not actually driving. The sun blazed 
down relentlessly from a brazen sky. Occa- 
sionally someone would go to sleep and fall 
off, and we had to stop, waiting irritably, 
while he picked himself up and climbed back 
on again. The tyres, too, were beginning to 
feel the strain after so many hundreds of 
miles of rough going under a hot sun, and 
punctures came with increasing frequency. 
Changing a wheel or digging the jeep out of 
soft sand began to seem more and more ar- 
duous as we grew weaker from lack of food 
and drink. Our throats were dry and it re- 
quired an effort to speak. We counted the 
hours and minutes which separated us from 
the blissful moment when we could next allow 
ourselves to take a pull at the rapidly dwind- 
ling supply of warm, dirty, brackish water in 
our water-bottles. 

When we halted at dusk on September 18, 
after driving more or less continuously for 
twenty-four hours, we had covered a con- 
siderable distance, and were now not more 
than twenty or thirty miles from Jalo. Tracks 
in the sand, made apparently by heavy Italian 
trucks, led in the direction of the oasis. Once 
again we took stock of our position. We had 
very little petrol left and enough food and 
water for one more meal. Another four or 
five hundred miles separated us from Kufra. 
Everything depended on what we found at 
Jalo. If it was still in enemy hands, the out- 
look would be poor. 

Our meal that night was on a more luxuri- 
ous scale than anything we had tasted for 
some time. In addition to the usual spoonful 
of bully-beef, we used up some of the remain- 
ing water in making some hot porridge and 
brewed some tea. We also scraped up enough 
rum for a small tot all round. This we drank 
after supper, lying on a little sandbank and 
watching the sun sinking behind the dunes. 
When we had finished, we had no food or 
water left at all. 

The next thing was to find out discreetly 
how things stood in Jalo. Taking two jeeps, 
four of us set out in the direction of the oasis. 
At first light we could see the palm trees of 
Jalo on the skyline and half-an-hour’s driving 
brought us to the edge of the oasis. So far we 
had encountered no-one. We were just won- 
dering what to do next when we heard the 
sound of aircraft engines and, looking up, 
saw three bombers flying straight towards us. 
They had German markings. We scarcely 
had time to drive our jeeps under the trees 
before they were over us. It at once occurred 
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to us that the behaviour of these bombers 
would tell us by whom the oasis was held. If 
they dropped their bombs on Jalo, it would 
be a fairly clear indication that the Sudan 
Defence Force was in occupation. As we 
watched, they circled out over the desert and 
came back a second time. Once again they 
flew over us at a low altitude and disappeared 
over the palm trees. Then, just as we were 
beginning to give up hope, came the crash 
and roar of three sticks of bombs. I had never 
thought that I should derive such pleasure 
from the sound of German bombs bursting in 
my unmediate vicinity. 

We were just starting off towards a little 
fort which we could see through the palm 
trees when a new sound fell upon our ears. 
With a whistle and a thud, a salvo of shells 
landed fair and square on the fort. If, as we 


hoped, the Sudan Defence Force had duly: 


captured Jalo four days earlier, how was it 
that someone was still shelling it? We decided 
to make some enquiries before proceeding any 
further. An elderly Arab, peacefully tilling 
his vegetable patch regardless of what was 
happening round him, gave us the informa- 
tion we needed. Who, I asked, was in the 
fort? “’Taliani,’ he replied succinctly. 
“And where’, I asked, “are the English?” 
“The English”, he replied, “tried to get in 
several days ago.” “And now’, he added, as 
some more shells screeched overhead, “they 
are trying again.” A moment's reflection 
made our position clear: we were ourselves 
occupying the Italian advanced positions, 
which the Italians had wisely evacuated at an 
earlier stage in the conflict. After drinking 
our fill of brackish water from a nearby well 
and greedily devouring an unripe vegetable 
marrow which we bought at an exorbitant 
price from the Arab, we took advantage of the 
first lull in the battle which was now develop- 
ing round us to withdraw and, fetching a 
wide circuit, to join up with the Sudan De- 
fence Force on their side of the oasis. 

The Sudan Defence Force, we discovered, 
had, like ourselves, found the enemy waiting 
for them. They had fought their way into the 
fort, but had been heavily outnumbered 
and, in the end, repulsed. While we were dis- 
cussing our next move, they received over 
their wireless a signal from G.H.Q., Middle 
East, ordering them and ourselves to return 
to Kufra forthwith. Strategically, we learned, 
somewhat to our surprise, our respective 
operations had been completely successful. 
They had caused the. enemy to divert from 
his main front disproportionately large num- 
bers of aircraft and troops including a column 
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of armoured cars which was now scouring the 
desert in search of us. 

In the light of this information we pressed 
on with our preparations for departure. The 
Sudan Defence Force, we found to our relief, 
could supply us with just enough petrol, food 
and water to take us back to Kufra. There 
would be no marked improvement in our 
standard of living, but at least we should not 
starve or die of thirst. We drove all that night 
and all the following night. My recollections 
of that drive are dim, but wholly unpleasant. 
The soft sand billowed up and in the glare of 
our headlights formed itself into fantastic 
shapes. Hunger and exhaustion helping, we 
seemed to be travelling through a constantly 
changing landscape. Suddenly, illumined 
by your headlights, you saw, not a strip of 
desert, but a narrow lane bounded by walls or 
hedges with overhanging trees and, here and 
there, houses. Then, if you were driving, it 
was time to hand over the wheel to someone 
else and climb on to the back, there to doze 
uneasily, clutching every now and then at the 
guns to save yourself from being pitched off. 

On the second day out from Jalo we came 
to the oasis of Zighen where we were able to 
replenish our supplies of water before plung- 
ing into the dunes and valleys of the Sand 
Sea. This was an expanse of deep, soft, fine 
sand about the size of Ireland, ribbed with 
long parallel dunes several hundred feet high 
following each other in monotonous succes- 
sion like the waves of the sea. Even on our 
outward journey to Benghazi, when we were 
fresh, crossing the Sand Sea had been some- 
thing of an ordeal. Now that we were tired 
and hungry, the business of coaxing our bat- 
tered trucks through the soft sand and up and 
down the shifting face of the dunes and of 
digging them out when they got stuck was a 
veritable nightmare and we were profoundly 
thankful to emerge into the familiar pink 
sandstone desert strewn with fantastic rock 
formations which marks the northern ap- 
proaches to Kufra. 

So far our vehicles had stood up well to the 
hard treatment they had received. Now they 
began to fail and the last short stage to Kufra 
seemed as if it would last for ever. Every few 
minutes one truck or another would break 
down and the whole weary convoy would 
come to an exasperating halt while the neces- 
sary repairs were carried out. 

It was late when we finally reached Kufra 
and, when the necessary administrative pro- 
cesses had been completed, we were glad 
enough to lie down wherever we happened to 
be under the palm trees and simply go to sleep. 


Bristol Contrasts 


by BRYAN LITTLE 


The author, who lives in Bristol and whose new book on its history will be published by Werner 
Laurie Ltd in October, has written several works on the history and architecture of West Country 
cities: Bath, Cheltenham, Exeter and the Three Choirs Cities (Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester) 


Tue City of Bristol, like all our large towns, 
has seen many changes, both in general out- 
line and in the detail of its buildings, during 
the past century. Yet were one able now to 
stroll about the Bristol of the 1850s one would 
find a place whose central district was still in 
essence the ancient city, partly mediaeval and 
partly Georgian, which had seen such historic 
events as the 1831 riots and the completion 
of the first iron steamship, Brunel’s Great 
Britain, in 1843. For Bristol had passed, dur- 
ing the first half of the 19th century, through 
a phase of economic depression and stagna- 
tion, and her citizens had been afforded less 
chance to expand and rebuild than had those 
of the more thriving, more rapidly growing 
industrial centres of the Midlands and North. 

At the census of 1851 Bristol had a popula- 
tion of 137,328; over 20,000 more lived in the 
‘urban area’ though their homes were not 
within the official boundaries of the city. A 
hundred years earlier Bristol had probably 
been the second most populous city in Eng- 
land. By the 1850s it was well behind such 
northern communities as Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and for some decades to come its rate 
of increase, though steady, was slower than 
that of the cities which had shared more 
notably in the expanding prosperity of the 
Industrial Revolution. The Bristol of today 
has an ‘official’ population of 442,000, and 
there are over half a million in the whole 
‘urban community’. The biggest changes 
have been in the last seventy years, and in 
particular since the opening, at Avonmouth in 
1877, of the first new dock for ocean-going 
ships. 

By 1851 the railway had reached Bristol 
from the Midlands and London, but the city 
still had very few really large factories of the 
type that had transformed the towns and val- 
leys of the North. Bristol was far from the 
new industrial centres, and her river harbour, 
without the new docks of later decades, had 
to cope with all the shipping that needed to 
use the port. It was no surprise that the more 
dramatic changes had been slow in coming, 
and that commercial life in Bristol was in 
various ways at a lower ebb than in other 


cities which had outstripped Bristol in the 
past hundred years. The slave trade had long 
passed away, the flourishing business with the 
sugar islands in the Caribbean was a shadow 
of its old self, new lines had yet to be fully de- 
veloped as replacements of the trade which 
had caused so much of the Georgian mer- 
chants’ prosperity. Curiously enough, in a 
city so far away from Lancashire, the largest 
Bristol factory in the 1850s was a recently 
erected cotton mill which was among the big- 
gest in England. The building still exists, in 
the district of Barton Hill, but it no longer 
hums with the noise of spinning machines and 
looms. The skyline of central Bristol still had, 
along with the numerous and_ splendid 
steeples of the mediaeval city’s churches, the 
smoking cones of glass-furnaces and the 
bottle-shaped tops of the pottery kilns. The 
historic glass industry is now extinct in Bris- 
tol, and Bristol pottery, whose makers can 
trace the history of their business for over 
three hundred years, is made out in the 
suburb of Fishponds. A century ago neither 
tobacco nor chocolate had become a really 
large-scale Bristol industry. 

An obvious area, in any city, in which we 
should look for change and rebuilding is its 
oldest, most historic part. In Bristol that area 
is the small space of rocky ground which lies 
between the old course of the Avon, at Bristol 
Bridge, and the underground channel of the 
Avon’s smaller tributary, the Frome. Here is 
the central crossroads of the four famous 
Bristol Streets: Wine Street, Broad Street, 


K. C. Jordan 


The buildings of Bristol illuminate tts 
history, and, in some ways, that of many 
English cities. (Left) The early medi- 
aeval Corn Street 1s in the foreground. 
On its left-hand pavement are Bristol’s 
Samous ‘‘Nazls—17th-century bronze pil- 
lars used for telling money; they may have 
given rise to the phrase “paying on the 
nail’. Left again is the Palladian fag- 
ade of the Exchange, built in the 1740s 
and designed by the Bath architect Fohn 
Wood the Elder. These features remain 
much as they were in this mid-Victorian 
photograph. Corn Street’s great change 
came when St Werburgh’s church, with its 
r5th-century tower, was removed to a sub- 
urb. Its site is now occupied by a bank 
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(Right) S¢ Mary le Port Street—which 
took its name from the ancient church of 
St Mary by the Port—always remained 
narrow and kept a great deal of its essen- 
tially mediaeval character right down to 
World War II. In this picture it 1s seen 
as it was about seventy or eighty years 
| ago. Rebuilding was a continuous process 
| || in this part of Bristol: Victortan—mod- 

| ern when the photograph was taken—side 
by side with the pedimented Georgian en- 

i trance to the Market, which still stands 
i | at the end, across Bridge Street, behind 
la the Exchange. Many of the houses were 
1) gabled, timber-framed structures of the 
| 17th century, while there were a few that 
HH went back as far as the Tudor period 


(Right) The district now known as St 
Werburgh’s 1s part of Bristol’s mid-Vic- 
torian suburban belt. In one of its 
rather drab streets Ernest Bevin had his 
home for much of the time when he worked 
in Bristol as a Trade Union official. 
The area is dominated—and artistically 
redeemed—by the Perpendicular tower of 
St Werburgh’s church, which stood in 
Corn Street for nearly four centuries. 
For when in the 1870s the church was 
pulled down it was in part re-erected to 
serve the needs of what was then a new 
housing area. The tower, its best fea- 
ture, was rebuilt much as it had been be- 
fore; some of old St Werburgh’s fittings 
and memorials were likewise transferred 


(Left) St Mary le Port Street is now in 
the midst of the most extensive area of 
Bristol’s bombed desolation. Nearly all 
its buildings have gone, but beyond the 
Sew survivors we see the Georgian Market 
House and the buildings on the unbombed 
side of Bridge Street. The tower in the 
foreground, a characteristic design of 
the local masons of the 15th century who 
often made their stairway turrets end in 
graceful spirelike pinnacles, is all that 
survives of St Mary le Port church; it 
will probably be preserved when this area 
is redeveloped. Beyond it are the Geor- 
gian Gothic tower and spure of another 
bombed church. The space once filled by 
shops and offices 1s a temporary car park 


In Victorian times the Frome arm of Bristol’s Floating Harbour was still open water, so even large 
ships, which visited Bristol before the opening of Avonmouth Docks, came into the heart of the city. 
The Perpendicular tower of St Stephen’s looks down on a three-masted barque and a horse-drawn tram 


covered over with a garden. Some buildings remain as they were in the 1880s; St Stephen’s tower 
still dominates the Centre. Behind it is the chimney of what was formerly Fry's chocolate factory 


(Above) Cumberland Basin and its entrance locks to the Floating Harbour are little changed, but the 
open country beyond has now (below) been covered with houses and factories, a bridge carries a road 
and railway over the ‘“New Cut’ and warehouses meet industrial Bristol’s need for bulk storage of tobacco 


(Above) Jn the 1850s the towers of the Suspension Bridge (opened in 1864) rose gauntly above the Avon 
Gorge. Across the river, the site of the Pump Room of the Hotwells Spa is now (below) occupied by 
the Portway and a landing stage. The house at the left has been removed to make way for the railway 


Corn Street, and High Street which leads 
down to the bridge which gives the city its 
name—the “‘place of a bridge”. Here from 
1373 till the 18th century stood Bristol’s beau- 
tiful High Cross, already by the 1850s re- 
moved to Stourhead in Wiltshire. Yet this 
ancient area of Bristol was still, in 1854 and 
for a few years more, in most of its details the 
mediaeval and Renaissance city which had 
seen, in the same year, 1774, the birth of the 
writer Southey and the election, as one of its 
two M.P.s, of Edmund Burke. The streets 
and street names were still in large measure 
the same as they had been in the 15th century 
when that quaint topographer, the Bristolian 
William “of Worcester”, had carefully re- 
corded his native city as it was a few years 
before John Cabot sailed on his North 
American voyages. Many of the central area’s 
numerous mediaeval churches still stood, in 


some cases with their towers or with their’ 


whole fabrics rebuilt, but in almost every case 
with their opulent Renaissance furnishings 
untouched by Victorian scourings-out. A 
Greek Revival Council House had replaced 
the one from which Burke’s election would 
have been proclaimed, but most of the houses 
and inns were still of varying 17th-century or 
Georgian dates, many. of them still resting 
on stone-arched cellars as old as William of 
Worcester’s time. Only the banks had started 
to build new premises in a more massive vein. 

It is astonishing, in 1954, to find many ele- 
ments of this picture still in place. West of the 
crossroads the streets and some of the cellars 
are still as they were; the ‘infrastructure’ of 
central Bristol has survived the passing of 
many centuries. Wood the Elder’s magnifi- 
cent Palladian Exchange is still the finest pub- 
lic building in the historic centre of the city, 
but most of the gabled and Georgian houses 
have been replaced, at various times since 
1854, by new buildings to serve the banks, in- 
surance companies, and other business houses. 
Yet these newer blocks, in a city no longer the 
second in England but the sixth in population 
among our provincial centres, are more 
modest in scale and elevation than their 
equivalents in, say, Liverpool or Birmingham. 
Still more are they modest beside those of the 
City of London, and Bristol, rather than Lon- 
don, remains the best example of how the 
centre of an ancient English city can have its 
skyline glorified by a cluster of noble steeples. 
East of the crossroads a drastic change has 
come, for a large area has been levelled by 
bombing, with nothing left but a very few 
shops and two church ruins. 

Yet Bristol’s greatest changes, much accel- 
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erated since the beginning of our own cen- 
tury, have been.on account of the city’s 
resumption of her place as a first-class port. 
This status had been lost a century ago, and 
Bristol’s hopes could never revive till the new 
dock area had been started at Avonmouth. 
With such a change, and with industrialism 
now having a fuller effect on the standards of 
life of the nation as a whole, the chance came 
for the massive increase of such ‘consumer 
goods’ industries as tobacco and chocolate. 
The City docks have become a harbour only 
for coasters and short sea traders, the southern 
district of Bedminster now contains the really 
large factories of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, while Fry’s have moved their chocolate 
factory altogether out of Bristol. Bristol has 
come back again as a leading industrial town; 
the process had gone far by the time of 
World War I, but since then the change has 
become dramatic in its intensity through the 
vast growth of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany whose thousands of workers come from 
all over Bristol itself and from miles around. 
Another change which one should not under- 
estimate is the growth, since its small begin- 
ings in 1876, of the University; even for those 
who have little contact with it, the great neo- 
Gothic towers of its main buildings and 
physics laboratory are an inescapable feature 
of the modern Bristol skyline. 

The Bristol of today is also, like our other 
great cities, a town whose street conditions, 
with many short, steep hills to complicate 
matters, are now those of the internal com- 
bustion age. The Centre, in the last century 
parted down the middle by a waterway where 
ships still unloaded cargoes at the ancient 
quays, 1s now largely covered over and is a 
maelstrom of traffic which the driver from 
one side of Bristol to the other can scarcely 
avoid. So, too, it is a city whose people have 
now spread out prodigiously into Victorian 
suburbs and more recent housing estates and 
‘neighbourhoods’ on the edge of the country- 
side. Only the late Georgian areas of Clifton, 
with their terrace and villa architecture, have 
kept their external aspect comparatively un- 
altered since the 1860s when Clifton College 
was founded, and helped on the extension of 
Clifton by a tract of ponderous mid-Victorian 
residences. But here also there have been in- 
ternal changes with the social revolution, and 
flats or offices are now found in many fine 
houses once occupied, one house to one 
family, by the largely non-commercial com- 
munity which in 1864 saw its most spectacu- 
lar building completed with the opening of 
the Suspension Bridge. 


